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THE  FRENCH  BURN  THEIR  FLAGS 

(The  Fleeing  French  Soldiers  by  Destroying  Their  Standards  Reveal  Their 
Utter  Destitution  to  the  Pursuing  Russians) 

From  a painting  by  the  Russian  artist j A.  von  Kossak 


Op  all  human  tragedies,  that  Russian  winter  of  1812-13 
saw  what  was  probably  the  most  dramatic  and 
stupendous.  As  the  French  retreated,  the  Russian 
forces  under  the  command  of  their  chief  general  Kutusov  ad- 
vanced by  parallel  roads,  keeping  always  within  striking  dis- 
tance but  avoiding  a pitched  battle.  They  had  ample  sup- 
plies, and  the  French  had  little.  Moreover,  the  Russian  win- 
ter set  in  suddenly,  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  starving 
French  soldiers  froze  in  their  camps  as  they  slept;  they  froze 
upon  the  march.  Soon  they  ceased  to  be  an  army.  Each  man 
marched  along  as  best  he  could,  hurried  on  as  rapidly  as  he 
might,  heedless  of  his  regiment  or  officers.  Napoleon  himself 
saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  amid  the  awful  misery,  and 
abandoning  his  footweary  army,  he  left  Russia  as  fast  as 
swift  horses  could  carry  him  to  rebuild  his  fortunes  in  Prance. 

It  would  seem  that  Kutusov  might  have  taken  the  whole 
helpless  mass  of  Frenchmen  prisoners,  but  as  yet  he  scarcely 
realized  their  utter  desolation.  At  length  the  French  com- 
manders burned  their  regimental  standards  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  securing  these  trophies  of  victory.  This  done, 
the  French  abandoned  all  pretence  of  military  formation 
and  fleck  each  man  for  himself. 
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THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  BERESINA 

(The  French  Flee  Across  the  River  Under  the  Russian  Cannon  Fire)  J 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist,  J.  Falat 

The  climax  of  that  terrible  tragedy  of  the  French  re- 
treat from  Russia  came  at  the  Beresina  River.  Kutu- 
sov  had  now  got  his  Russians  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  fleeing  French.  He  planted  his  artillery  on  the 
heights  bordering  the  Beresina,  and  as  the  French  fugitives 
crossed  the  river,  Russian  cannon  swept  the  narrow  bridge 
and  mowed  them  down.  Thousands  of  the  Frenchmen  tried 
to  cross  the  frozen  river  on  the  ice.  Then  the  Russian  cannon 
fired  on  the  ice  and  broke  it,  so  that  the  miserable  fugitives 
were  drowned. 

Of  that  proud  army  of  half  a million  men  who  had  en- 
tered Russia  so  gayly  and  so  confidently,  scarce  one  in  ten 
escaped.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  perished,  and  as  many 
more  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Russians, 
thankful  thus  to  escape  from  death.  Only  one  ray  of  pride 
could  France  find;  this  was  in  the  conduct  of  her  Marshal 
Ney.  He  held  a last  remnant  of  the  French  together,  de- 
fending the  rear,  fighting  otf  every  Cossack  assault,  and  at 
length  crossing  the  frontier  into  Prussia  with  a small  but  un- 
defeated band.  Kutusov  followed  them  to  the  very  bank  of 
the  boundary  river  and  there  halted.  His  country  was  free, 
and  the  capture  of  Moscow  savagely  avenged. 
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THE  UNION  AGAINST  NAPOLEON 

(Alexander  Meets  the  Rulers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at  Leipzig) 

After  an  historic  print  of  the  period 

For  a time  the  Russians  seemed  inclined  to  stop  their 
armies  at  their  borderline;  as  if,  having  driven  these  in- 
truding Frenchmen  out  of  Russia,  they  would  leave 
western  Europe  to  settle  with  Napoleon  as  it  might.  But 
Emperor  Alexander  now  consulted  the  riders  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  agreed  with  them  that  the  time  had  come  to  crush 
Napoleon  and  be  done  with  him.  So  Alexander  advanced 
with  150,000  men.  The  Prussians  raised  80,000  and  attacked 
the  French  without  waiting  for  Russia’s  slower  movements. 
Finally  the  Austrians  also  took  the  field.  The  three  sov- 
ereigns met  in  the  German  city  of  Leipzig,  where  their  forces 
all  united.  Supreme  command  was  given  to  the  Russian  gen- 
eral Kutusov.  Napoleon  had  raised  another  army ; but  it  was 
composed  mostly  of  boys.  His  veterans  were  dead  or  shut  in 
Russian  prisons;  and  the  allies  overthrew  his  power  in  the 
great  battle  of  Leipzig. 

In  the  negotiations  by  which  Europe  was  divided  among 
its  former  rulers,  the  Czar  Alexander  Avas  the  chief  deciding 
force.  He  Avas  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Europe,  and  allowed 
his  Avay  in  everything.  His  OAvn  people  also  rejoiced  with 
him.  For  a moment  Russia  stood  on  an  apex  of  splendor. 
But  Alexander  had  lost  faith  in  democracy  and  become  a sort 
of  religious  monomaniac  believing  himself  divinely  appointed 
to  teach  and  rule  the  Avorld.  In  this  attitude  of  solitary 
autocracy  he  soon  lost  much  of  his  influence,  and  his  death 
Avas  Avelcomed  even  in  his  OAvn  land. 
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A BROTHERLY  DISPUTE 

(The  Brothers  of  Alexander  I Each  Offer  to  Yield  the  Throne  to  the  Other,  and 
the  Younger  is  Crowned^ 

From  the  historical  series  of  the  Russian  coronations 


Nicholas  I,  a younger  brother  of  Alexander  I,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  Russian  throne  in  1825.  There  was 
another  brother,  Constantine,  older  than  Nicholas;  but 
Constantine  had  secretly  resigned  his  right  to  the  throne  in 
order  to  make  a love  match.  Nicholas  knew  nothing  of  this 
and  loyally  proclaimed  his  brother  czar';  but  Constantine  in- 
sisted on  carrying  out  his  agreement.  So  the  troops  and  all 
the  government  officials  who  had  at  Nicholas’  command 
sworn  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Constantine,  had  now  to  withdraw 
the  oath  and  pledge  themselves  to  Nicholas.  He  and  his  wife, 
a daughter  of  the  Prussian  sovereigns  whom  his  father  had 
befriended,  held  a splendid  coronation  ceremony.  During 
this  Constantine  knelt  by  his  brother’s  side  to  show  his  ap- 
proval. 

klany  Russians,  however,  believed  Constantine  was  being 
forced  to  abdicate,  as  czars  so  often  had  been  before;  and 
this  suspicion  was  taken  advantage  of  by  anarchistic  schemers 
hoping  to  overthrow  the  entire  government.  They  persuaded 
many  of  the  soldiers  to  revolt  for  Constantine.  Nicholas 
bravely  faced  death  in  appealing  to  the  mutineers,  but  could 
not  convince  the,m  of  his  integrity.  With  stupid  loyalty  to 
Constantine  the  rebels  advanced  against  the  palace  and  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  shot  down  by  thousands  rather  than 
yield.  Thus  by  their  very  loyalty  did  the  Russians  plunge 
their  land  into  anarchy. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  ERIVAN 

(Russia  Expels  the  Persians  from  the  Caucasus) 

From  a pamting  in  189S  by  the  Russian  master,  Franz  Roubaud 


The  Emperor  Nicholas  I accepted  as  the  purposes  of  his 
life,  the  suppression  of  discontent  among  his  people 
and  the  expansion  of  Russia  southward  through  Turkey 
and  Persia.  The  first  aim  he  achieved  by  exiling  to  Siberia 
all  those  who  failed  in  implicit  obedience.  The  sternness  of 
this  treatment  of  his  subjects  awed  and  impressed  the  rest 
of  Europe.  His  second  purpose  plunged  him  into  repeated 
wars.  Early  in  his  reign  he  seized  a large  bit  of  Black  Sea 
territory  from  Turkey  and  compelled  her  to  yield  to  the 
Russians  all  her  claims  upon  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Caucasus. 

This  region  was  also  claimed  by  Persia ; and  its  native 
inhabitants  ventured  to  claim  it  for  themselves.  Among  so 
many  disputants  Russia  found  ample  excuse  for  interfering. 
Heraclius,  the  leader  of  the  Georgians  in  this  region,  had, 
as  you  may  remember,,  invited  the  Russians  to  aid  him  years 
before.  Now  Nicholas  sent  a stern  commander,  Paskievitch, 
to  extend  Russia’s  power  here.  Paskievitch  fought  a war 
with  Persia  and  stormed  and  captured  the  noted  Persian 
fortress  of  Erivan  (1828).  “Brave  comrades,”  said  he  to  his 
soldiers,  “in  this  campaign  you  have  concpiered  two  provinces, 
captured  two  royal  generals,  twenty  khans,  sixteen  thousand 
prisoners  and  enormous  cpiantities  of  stores.  These  are  your 
trophies.”  After  this  blow,  Persia  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  Caucasus  and  left  Russia  with  no  opposition  there  except 
from  the  natives  themselves. 
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_ ACHULGOS 

(Russia  Captures  Schamyl’s  Stronghold  in  the  Caucasus) 

From  the  series  of  historical  'paintings  by  F.  Roubaud 


The  native  raqes  which  Russia  found  in  the  Caucasus 
mountains  are  of  white  or  Caucasian  race.  Indeed  the 
region  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal home  whence  all  the  white  races  have  spread  over  Europe. 
To-day  it  seems  more  probable  that  these  isolated  white- 
skinned folk  of  the  Caucasus  are  descended  from  the  Euro- 
pean crusaders  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  either  case  they  are  of  strong  and  warlike  race,  and 
their  resistance  to  Russian  aggression  was  long  and  desperate. 
Few  of  their  deeds  of  heroism  have  been  recounted  to  the 
outer  world ; but  we  know  that  their  resistance  centered 
around  the  Circassian  chieftain,  Schamyl,  who  fought  the 
Russian  armies  for  many  years  from  1835  to  1859.  He  claimed 
to  have  a special  mission  from  Mahomet  to  resist  the  Christian 
advance ; and  so  marvellous  Avere  his  escapes  from  his  foes 
that  his  followers  believed  he  possessed  a charmed  life. 

So  determined  were  the  Russians  to  destroy  Schamyl  that 
in  1839  they  besieged  his  stronghold  of  Achulgos,  and  stormed 
it  at  enormous  cost  of  life.  To  be  assured  of  Schamyl ’s  death 
they  granted  no  quarter,  but,  surrounding  the  citadel  on  every 
side,  slew  every  man  within  it.  Yet  by  some  means  the  Cir- 
cassian leader  escaped  them.  He  siirrendered  only  when 
many  years  of  desperate  war  had  almost  exterminated  his 
race,  and  gave  Russia  peaceful  possession  of  the  solitude  she 
had  made. 
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ENGLAND  ATTACKS  RUSSIA 

(The  English  Fleet  Bombarding  the  Baltic  Fortress  of  Sveaborg  During  the 

Crimean  War) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  English  artist,  II.  C.  8eppings-W right 


The  steady  southward  advance  of  Russia  under  Nicholas 
I brought  her  at  length  into  conflict  with  all  western 
Europe,  in  the  great  struggle  known  as  the  Crimean 
War.  In  1853  Nicholas,  or  rather  his  confidential  minister, 
was  making  further  demands  upon  Turkey  for  better  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians  in  her  empire.  Of  course  this  in  itself 
was  a most  laudable  object;  but  all  Europe  suspected  that 
Russia  meant  to  force  a war  and  seize  Constantinople.  Nicho- 
las had  already  wrenched  from  Turkey  the  control  of  the 
Black  Sea.  If  now  he  gained  the  rest  of  her  territory,  he 
would  control  the  eastern  Mediterranean  as  well.  So  Prance 
and  England  moved  their  fleets  up  close  to  Constantinople. 
The  implied  threat  so  angered  Nicholas  that  he  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  leaving  the  rest  of  Europe  to  join  Turkey  if  they 
pleased  and  thus  defend  Mahometans  against  Christians. 
England,  Prance  and  Sardinia,  the  chief  Italian  state  of  the 
time,  accepted  the  challenge.  Prussia  and  Austria  also 
shared,  though  not  actively,  in  the  European  concert  against 
Nicholas. 

England  began  the  war  by  dispatching  a fleet  into  the 
Baltic.  It  assailed  the  huge  Russian  defenses  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  was  driven  back.  Sveaborg,  an  outlying  fortress, 
was  bombarded  with  some  success.  Yet  the  general  effect  of 
the  Baltic  attack  was  only  to  prove  to  the  world  that  from 
this  direction  Russia  was  indeed  impregnable. 
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IN  THE  CRIMEA 

(The  Last  Charge  at  Sebastopol) 

From  a 'painting  hy  the  English  artist,  N.  Dupray 

Ip  England  coiild  not  storm  the  Baltic  ports,  and  if  even 
the  great  Napoleon  had  failed  in  seeking  to  invade  Russia 
from  the  west,  what  remained  for  Europe  to  attempt 
against  this  impregnable  colossus?  Nothing  but  an  assault 
upon  the  south,  upon  Russia’s  recently  captured  Black  Sea 
regions.  So  the  allies  united  in  an  attack  upon  the  Crimea, 
a peninsula  on  the  Black  Sea  which  Russia  had  fortified  as 
her  southern  stronghold. 

French  troops  and  English  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  Battle  followed 
fast  upon  battle.  At  length  the  whole  Russian  army  under 
a skilful  leader.  General  Gortschakoff,  was  concentrated  be- 
hind the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Sebastopol.  Its  two  main 
fortifications  were  called  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan.  The 
French  troops  besieged  one,  the  English  the  other.  For  a 
whole  year  the  siege  continued,  then  at  last  in  a final  assault 
the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan  were  captured  together.  The 
Russians  charging  in  their  turn  recaptured  the  Redan,  but 
without  the  other  defense  it  was  worthless,  so  Sebastopol  was 
abandoned.  The  losses  of  both  England  and  France  had  been 
enormous ; but  the  Russians  felt  that  their  loss  was  still 
greater;  for  they  had  lost  their  emperor.  Nicholas  II  died 
during  the  siege,  broken  hearted  over  the  miseries  of  his 
soldiers.  To  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander  II,  he  said 
upon  his  deathbed,  “Save  your  country.”  Alexander  has- 
tened to  make  peace. 
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ALEXANDER  THE  LIBERATOR 

(Alexander  II  is  Compelled  to  Guard  Himself  Against  Assassins) 

After  a 'painting  in  1889  by  the  English  artist,  W.  Ker 


Alexander  II,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  tried  to  win  by 
peaceful  means  the  same  objects  at  which  his  father 
had  grasped  by  force.  He  ended  the  Crimean  War  by 
offering  small  concessions  to  Europe.  Then  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  internal  affairs.  In  a natural  reaction  against  the 
extreme  severity  of  his  father,  Alexander  sought  to  govern 
his  subjects  by  love  and  kindliness.  He  proclaimed  many 
reforms,  chief  among  them  that  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs 
or  slaves  of  Russia.  This  tremendous  reform  was  established 
in  1861,  a few  weeks  before  our  own  country  was  driven  into 
a terrible  civil  war  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  free 
our  slaves. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  history  that  Alexander 
II,  who  thus  sought  in  every  way  to  advance  liberty,  was  in 
constant  danger  of  his  life  from  the  fanatical  anarchists  of 
his  country.  His  father,  dealing  with  these  disturbers  most 
savagely,  had  freed  himself  once  for  all  from  their  assaults. 
Alexander  II,  called  by  the  mass  of  his  devoted  subjects,  “the 
Liberator,”  was  assailed  by  knife  or  bullet  again  and  again. 
On  first  ascending  the  throne  he  used  to  drive  about  St. 
Petersburg  in  an  open  carriage.  At  his  coronation  he  and 
the  empress  appeared  thus  and  without  any  guard.  But  as 
one  assassin  after  another  threatened  him,  he  adopted  first 
a guard,  then  a closed  carriage  in  which  he  would  allow  no 
one  to  accompany  him,  while  he  drove  through  the  streets  at 
great  speed,  the  center  of  a wild-riding  Cossack  guard. 
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RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

(The  Advance  of  the  Victorious  Russian  Column  Across  the  Desert  to  Khiva) 

After  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist ^ Edouard  Detaillej  born  I84S 


The  conquest  of  the  Caucasiis  which  Nicholas  I had  left 
incomplete  was  completed  under  Alexander  the  Lib- 
erator. Under  him  the  Russians  also  took  possession  of 
the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  portion  of  Central 
Asia  which  our  maps  used  to  call  Turkestan,  and  which  re- 
mained for  centuries  the  last  home  of  the  Tartars.  This 
land  was  once  a vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas  are  the  present  remnants.  It  is  now  a widespread 
empty  desert,  spotted  by  a few  scattered  regions  of  fertility, 
islands  upreared  from  the  ancient  sea.  Each  of  these  oases 
or  “knanates”  was  held  by  a separate  Tartar  tribe  under  its 
khan  or  chief.  Most  celebrated  of  these  khanates  were  Samar- 
cand,  Khiva  and  Merv.  Under  the  excuse  of  the  necessity 
of  protecting  herself  against  Tartar  robbers,  Russia  has  taken 
possession  of  all  the  khanates  one  after  another.  Khiva 
proved  the  most  difficult  to  win,  because  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  deserts  which  required  many  days  to  cross. 

Three  columns  of  troops  were  marched  against  Khiva  by 
different  routes  in  1873.  One  perished  in  the  desert  of  heat 
and  thirst.  One  came  near  to  doing  so,  and  was  exhausted. 
But  the  third  column  reached  Khiva  in  full  strength,  and  the 
khan  surrendered  without  a struggle,  klerv,  the  last  inde- 
pendent khanate,  was  captured  in  1879. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  PLEVNA 

(Alexander  11  Receiving  the  Sword  of  the  Turkish  Commander) 

From  a jyainting  by  the  German  artist,  J.  Schonherg 

CZAR  NICHOLAS  in  1854  had  attempted  to  seize  pos- 
session of  Turkey  in  defiance  of  all  Europe.  Alexander 
II  in  1877  sought  by  more  diplomatic  methods  to 
achieve  the  same  end.  The  Turks  at  this  time  began  massa- 
cring so  many  Christians  in  their  Baltic  provinces,  that  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  were  horrified  and  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  having  preserved  the  existence  of 
Turkey.  They  commanded  Turkey  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions to  her  miserable  subjects;  and  w^hen  she  refused  they 
consented  that  Russia,  as  the  representative  of  their  united 
authority,  should  punish  Turkey.  It  was  for  this  that  Alex- 
ander had  waited.  Indeed  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
strain his  soldiers  so  long.  The  murdered  Christians  were  of 
the  same  race  as  themselves,  Sclavs,  and  therefore  brothers. 

Now  the  entire  Russian  army  poured  eagerly  across  the 
Turkish  frontier.  So  weakened  had  the  Turkish  Empire  be- 
come, that  every  one  expected  an  easy  Russian  victory.  But 
a Turkish  hero  general  appeared,  Osman  Digna.  Throwing 
his  hastily  gathered  troops  into  the  fortress  town  of  Plevna 
he  resisted  every  attack.  The  entire  Russian  army  besieged 
Plevna  for  three  months,  before  Osman  Digna  surrendered 
the  starving  remnant  of  his  little  army.  He  had  given  Turkey 
ample  time  to  gather  all  her  forces  for  resistance.  The  Rus- 
sians treated  their  captives  like  the  brave  men  they  had 
proven  themselves,  Alexander  receiving  in  person  and  at  once 
returning  the  sword  of  Osman. 
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THE  FREEING  OF  THE  BALKAN  STATES 

(The  Russian  Army  Seizes  Sophia,  the  Turkish  Capital  of  Bulgaria) 

From  a drawing  made  upon  the  spot 


WITH  the  surt-ender  of  Plevna,  Turkey’s  defense  against 
the  Russian  advance  practically  collapsed.  Huge 
Turkish  armies  had  been  massed  in  the  province  of 
Bulgaria  and  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  Mountains.  But 
it  was  now  midwinter  and  terribly  cold  in  the  mountains. 
The  Turks  were  unused  to  campaigning  in  such  weather.  The 
infuriated  Russians  would  not  wait  for  the  springtime;  and 
as  they  advanced,  the  Turks  fell  back.  The  invaders’  van 
entered  Sophia,  the  Bulgarian  capital,  before  the  last  Turkish 
troops  had  evacuated  it.  There  were  some  minor  battles,  but 
the  retreat  soon  became  a flight,  a panic.  The  Russians  ad- 
vanced unopposed  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Perhaps  Alexander  believed  that  Turkey  was  his,  and  the 
military  aim  of  his  life  was  accomplished. 

In  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  however,  lay  a British 
fleet  drawn  up  in  battle  array  to  protect  the  city.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  had  agreed  that  Turkey  should  be  punished,  not 
that  she  should  be  annihilated.  Once  more  Russia  was 
checked,  although  actually  with  her  hand  upon  the  ^oal. 
The  Russian  general  Skobelof,  the  hero  of  the  war,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  storm  Constantinople;  the  Russian  people 
wanted  Alexander  to  fight  England,  to  fight  Europe  if  need 
be.  But  the  czar  knew  better.  He  consented  to  the  calling 
of  a European  congress,  the  Berlin  Conference  as  it  was 
called,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  territories  he  had  conquered. 
This  caused  the  creation  of  the  independent  Balkan  States. 
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Russia — Marshal  Ney 

“ I quit  you,  but  it  is  to  seek  three  hundred  thousand  men.  We  must 
make  preparations  for  a second  campaign,  since  the  first  has  failed  to  bring 
peace.  You  know  what  has  caused  our  disasters;  the  Russians  have  had  little 
to  do  with  them.  Bernadotte  is  dreaming  of  making  himself  Emperor  in  my 
place.  The  Russian  Empire  would  have  fallen  at  Moscow,  had  not  the  English 
torches  turned  it  into  a heap  of  ashes.  The  cold  has  done  the  rest.  Never- 
theless, the  campaign  of  Russia  will  always  be  considered  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  honorable  which  modern  history  has 
recorded.” 

The  command  of  the  army  was  left  to  Murat,  and  Napoleon  set  out  for 
Paris,  accompanied  by  Generals  Caulaincourt,  Duroc,  and  Mouton,  the  former 
in  a carriage  with  the  Emperor  and  the  two  latter  in  a sledge  behind.  On  the 
seat  in  front  of  Napoleon  were  a Mameluke  and  a captain  of  the  Polish  lancers, 
with  a few  Neapolitan  horsemen  as  an  escort.  What  followed  the  Emperor’s 
arrival  in  Paris  and  the  events  of  his  subsequent  career  have  already  been  told 
to  you. 

The  heroic  Ney  displayed  incredible  valor  on  the  retreat.  He  seemed 
impervious  to  the  frightful  cold,  he  grew  gaunt,  but  his  eye  never  lost  its  fire 
nor  his  arm  the  power  to  strike.  Again  and  again  he  infused  his  own  indomi- 
table spirit  into  the  staggering  skeletons  around  him,  and  fought  off  the  Cos- 
sacks who  were  clawing  at  the  vitals  Df  the  dying  multitudes.  He  seemed 
never  to  sleep  and  never  to  know  weariness  of  body.  When  his  horse  suc- 
cumbed, he  leaped  from  the  saddle  as  it  fell  and  sprang  upon  another,  whose 
strength  to  sustain  him  for  a few  more  minutes  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
the  dauntless  hero  himself.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Army  as  it  desper- 
ately tried  to  fight  its  way  through  the  blinding  snow  and  arctic  cold. 

The  first  renting  place  on  the  German  side  of  the  Niemen  was  Gumbinnen. 
General  Dumas,  who  had  been  long  suffering  from  illness,  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  reach  the  town,  and  sought  out  a Erench  physician,  with  whom 
he  had  lodged  when  passing  through  the  place  before.  He  had  hardly  entered 
the  house  when  another  patient  followed  him.  Dumas  looked  around  and  saw 
a tall,  spare  figure,  wrapped  in  a great  cloak.  He  had  a heavy  beard,  his  face 
was  blackened  with  gunpowder,  his  whiskers  were  half-burned  off,  but  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  sparkling.  Flinging  his  cloak  aside,  he  exclaimed  with  a sigh  : 

“ Well,  here  I am  at  last ! What ! General  Dumas,  do  you  not  recognize 
me?  ” 

“No,”  replied  that  officer,  scanning  him  closely;  “who  are  you?  ” 

“ I am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army — Marshal  Ney.  I have  fired  the 
last  musket  shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno ; I have  thrown  into  the  Niemen  the 
last  of  our  arms;  and  I have  walked  hither,  as  you  see  me,  across  the  forests.” 
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Dumas  received  with  respectful  anxiety  the  hero  of  the  retreat,  and  the 
host  administered  to  his  immediate  necessities.  Ney  and  Dumas  soon  after 
set  out  in  the  sledge  of  the  latter  for  Konigsberg.  Three  years  later  Ney  was 
shot  because  he  had  joined  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba. 

The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  French  losses  during  the  Russian  cam 
paign  were  550,000  men  and  900  pieces  of  cannon.  The  total  number  that 
entered  the  country  at  first  was  610,000  and  these  were  joined  by  37,000  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign.  Of  this  647,000,  the  combatants  numbered  600,000. 
Eighty-five  thousand  tottered  out  of  Russia,  of  whom  35,000  were  Austrians 
and  18,000  Prussians.  The  survivors,  therefore,  of  the  French  army  proper 
were  some  32,000,  out  of  about  600,000  combatants.  The  mind  is  staggered 
in  contemplating  these  awful  facts. 

Moreover,  the  Russian  losses  were  nearly  as  great,  for  the  natives  of  that 
country  were  almost  as  susceptible  to  the  rigors  of  its  climate  as  the  invaders. 
Setting  out  at  the  head  of  his  immense  army,  Kutusoff  had  only  35)000  when 
he  reached  Wilna,  and  in  a brief  while  half  of  these  were  in  "the  hospitals. 
Moscow  was  the  tragedy  of  the  centuries. 
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Chapter  CXXVII 


REACTION  AND  REFORM 

URING  the  spectacular  period  from  1812  to  1815, 
the  Czar  Alexander  I.  reached  the  highest  point 
of  his  importance  and  renown.  He  succeeded, 
though  in  a lesser  degree,  to  the  position  of  the  man 
he  had  overthrown,  and  was  the  leading  sovereign  of 
Europe. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1813  the  Russian  forces  fol- 
lowed the  French  over  the  border  line,  and  called  the  Prussians  to 
join  them  in  the  struggle  against  the  falling  Napoleon.  Austria 
also  entered  the  coalition,  and  the  new  army  which  the  French 
raised,  was  overthrown  by  the  allies  at  Leipsic. 

Alexander  followed  his  victorious  troops  into  Leipsic  and 
there  met  his  brother  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Both 
might  have  reproached  him  for  deserting  them  in  previous  years, 
T''  but  this  was  no  time  to  revive  old  grievances,  and  together  the 
three  monarchs  followed  Napoleon  to  his  doom.  The  chief  command  of  their 
armies  was,  however,  given  to  an  Austrian  general,  Schwartzenberg. 

In  the  peace  treaties  which  followed,  and  in  the  selfish  political  schemings 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Alexander  displayed  rare  moderation.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  him  that  the  French  were  not  more  humiliated,  and  indeed  he 
won  the  friendship  of  their  entire  nation  by  defending  them  against  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Prussians.  Russia  was  confirmed  in  possession  of  Poland  and  of 
the  territories  she  had  recently  seized  from  Sweden,  but  she  asked  for  no 
further  accessions. 

Relieved  of  the  fearful  incubus  that  had  so  long  weighed  him  to  the  earth. 
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the  Czar  now  showed  evidences  of  profound  religious  feelings.  He,  like  many 
of  his  countrymen,  looked  upon  the  deliverance  of  1812  as  due  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  heaven.  His  whole  nature  was  tinged  by  a devout  gratitude 
and  humility,  and  his  highest  wish  was  to  prove  his  thankfulness  by  his  acts. 
His  efforts  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  with  the  avowed  object  of  regulating  the  relations 
of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty  excluded  forever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
from  any  European  throne.  Most  of  the  other  European  rulers  were  favorable 
to  the  league,  and  it  was  formally  made  public  in  February,  1816.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  this  alliance  that  Austria  crushed  the  Naples  revolution  in  1821,  and 
France,  in  1823,  restored  absolutism  in  Spain.  Later  France  and  England 
seceded  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  whose  real  purpose  grew  to  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  existing  dynasties.  In  the  natural  order 
of  events,  it  soon  lost  all  force  of  meaning. 

Alexander  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  October,  1815.  Russia  had 
become  a powerful  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  while  the  reforms  set  on 
foot  long  before  were  bearing  their  fruit.  Relieved  of  the  torturing  anxiety 
caused  by  Napoleon’s  machinations,  Alexander  set  himself  to  carry  forward 
with  renewed  vigor  his  great  reforms.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
named.  Many  that  had  to  do  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  empire  were 
strongly  opposed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ten  years  of  trial  had  clouded 
Alexander’s  judgment,  and  given  him  a morbid  dread  of  another  frightful  revo- 
lution. The  army  was  maintained  on  a war  footing,  and,  in  1821,  numbered 
some  830,000  regular  troops.  This  was  so  exhausting  to  the  country  as  to 
cause  great  discontent  and  distress.  Alexander  attempted  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints by  planting  military  colonies,  but  the  scheme  failed.  Then  he  made 
the  censorship  of  the  press  more  rigid,  and  every  book  was  carefully  examined 
before  it  was  allowed  to  enter  the  empire.  The  system  of  repression  grew 
unbearable.  It  affected  education  and  every  democratic  movement.  Mission- 
ary societies  and  Masonic  lodges  were  suppressed  until  in  the  end  all  plans  of 
reform  were  abandoned.  Thousands  of  secret  police  were  distributed  through- 
out the  provinces  as  you  find  them  now,  and  the  favorite  of  one  day,  who 
basked  in  the  smiles  of  the  Czar,  was  likely  to  find  himself  on  the  road  to 
Siberia  to-morrow,  because  of  some  accusation  made,  he  knew  not  by  whom. 

But  if  one  fact  has  been  demonstrated  it  is  the  impossibility  of  quenching 
public  sentiment  by  such  means ; rather  it  seems  to  flourish  and  take  root. 
Alexander  grew  more  morbid  as  his  years  increased,  and  he  made  querulous 
complaints  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  subjects  who  seemed  not  to  understand 
his  good  motives.  When  Greece  revolted,  his  policy  was  in  direct  opposition 
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to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  he  condemned  the  viprising,  disclaimed  his 
former  friendship  for  the  Greeks,  and  could  be  induced  to  do  nothing  more 
than  urge  the  Porte  to  show  clemency  to  the  rebels.  About  this  time,  he  was 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  a daughter  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
In  the  terrible  inundation  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1824,  he  exposed  himself  to 
personal  danger  and  illness  to  help  the  people,  but  could  not  regain  their  affec- 
tion. Added  to  these  trials  was  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Poles  and  a 
number  of  Russians  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff.  The  Czar  began  to  break  down  mentally  and  physically. 

Wearied  of  life,  greatly  depressed,  and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  gloomily  on 
death,  he  set  out  in  September,  1825,  on  a journey  to  the  Crimea,  hoping  to 
benefit  the  health  of  the  Empress,  who  was  in  a decline,  and  seeking  rest  and 
retirement  for  himself.  He  left  her  at  Taganrog,  but  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  was  seized  with  a fever  which  compelled  him  to  return.  Despite  the  best 
medical  care  that  could  be  given,  he  grew  rapidij,  worse  and  died  December  I. 
There  were  rumors  that  he  was  poisoned,  but  it  Is  not  to  be  believed,  though 
his  last  hours  were  embittered  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  which  his 
brother  Nicholas  I.  had  to  put  down  as  the  first  act  of  his  reign. 

Nicholas  I.  (1825-1855)  was  the  third  son  of  Paul  I.,  and  was  born  at  St. 
Petersburg,  July  7,  1796.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  mother,  after 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  to  military  studies  and  political  economy.  In 
1816  he  visited  England  and  other  European  countries  and  made  a tour  through 
the  Russian  provinces.  In  1817  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  HI.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in  domestic  retirement  until  the  death  of 
Alexander  I.,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  through  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  his  elder  brother  Constantine,  who  had  married  a beautiful  Roman 
Catholic  Polish  lady. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Nicholas  had  hardly  ascended  the  throne  when 
a formidable  insurrection  broke  out,  set  on  foot  by  the  numerous  secret  societies 
which  honeycombed  the  empire,  and  included  some  of  its  foremost  men.  The 
uprising  took  place  in  the  same  month  that  Nicholas  became  Czar,  and  a 
bloody  collision  occurred  on  the  Square  of  the  Senate.  By  nightfall  the  revolt 
was  suppressed  and  the  insurgents  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Emperor, 
who  was  not  disposed  to  show  them  any  consideration  whatever.  Capital  pun- 
ishment, which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  revived, 
and  the  rebels  were  hunted  down  like  so  many  rabid  dogs.  Five  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  hanged  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadel  and  many  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  Siberia.  The  wives  of  these  asked  permission  to  accompany  their 
husbands  into  exile,  and  some  of  them  lived  to  be  pardoned  and  brought  back 
to  their  homes  by  Alexander  II.,  thirty  years  later.  The  published  experiences 
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of  a number  of  these  unfortunates  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  leaves  in  the 
history  of  the  tumultuous  empire. 

At  the  beginning  Nicholas  showed  a disposition  to  develop  the  intelligence 
of  his  people,  that  he  might  rest  his  Government  on  education ; but  he  soon  fell 
back  to  the  ancient  policy  of  the  Czars,  which  was  that  of  absolute  despotism 
oased  on  military  power.  He  began  the  codification  of  Russian  law  in  1827, 
but  it  was  not  completed  till  1846. 

Soon  after  coming  to  the  throne,  he  found  his  country  involved  in  a war 
with  Persia  over  the  Georgian  territory.  The  contest  ended  early  in  1828, 
when  the  Russians  stormed  the  city  and  fortress  of  Erivan  and  almost  all  the 
disputed  region  in  the  Caucasus  was  yielded  to  Russia.  Then  a war  with 
Turkey  opened  and  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  September  19, 
1829,  which  left  the  Porte  in  possession  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  con- 
quests made  by  Russia  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  while  Russia  obtained  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus  and  most  of 
the  pachalic  of  Akalzik,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  with  the  right  of 
unobstructed  passage  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Russia 
as.sumed  practically  its  present  area. 

The  year  1830  was  one  of  general  ferment  in  Europe  and  the  flames  of 
insurrection  spread  to  Poland.  On  the  29th  of  November  a party  of  students 
attempted  to  seize  the  governor,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  at  Warsaw,  but 
he  escaped  by  slipping  through  a secret  door.  A savage  massacre  of  Russians 
followed,  the  troops  fraternizing  with  the  people  and  selecting  as  their  leader 
General  Chlopicki,  a veteran  who  had  fought  under  Napoleon,  as  had  many  of 
his  comrades.  The  ardent  Poles  gathered  an  army  of  90,000  men,  to  con- 
quer which  1 20,000  Russian  troops  entered  the  country  early  in  the  following 
year.  Chlopicki  quarrelled  with  his  associates  and  resigned,  without  dampen- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  insurgents,  who  replaced  him  with  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski,  once  an  intimate  friend  of  Alexander. 

A severe  battle  was  fought  at  Grochow  on  the  20th  of  February,  but  the 
Poles,  although  they  displayed  great  bravery,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  be- 
fore the  advance  of  their  enemies  upon  Warsaw.  The  insurgents  made  passion- 
ate appeals  to  France  and  other  powers,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chivalry 
among  nations,  and  not  a hand  was  raised  to  help  them  in  their  life-and- 
death  struggle.  It  would  seem  that  France  could  not  have  refused,  after  all 
the  blood  the  Poles  had  shed  for  her,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  stayed  her 
hand. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  another  battle  was  fought,  ending  as  before  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Poles.  Then  cholera  appeared  in  both  armies  and  among  its 
victims  were  the  Russian  commander  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother 
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of  the  Czar.  When  the  virulence  of  the  scourge  abated,  the  Russian  armies 
pressed  on  and  compelled  Warsaw  to  surrender  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Poland  was  not  foolish  enough  to  expect  any  consideration  from  Nicholas,  who 
in  February,  1832,  declared  it  a mere  Russian  province.  He  annulled  the  con- 
stitution that  had  been  granted  by  Alexander  and  strove  to  stamp  out  the 
Polish  nationality. 

The  ferocity  shown  toward  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Poles  roused  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  created  universal  dissatisfaction.  The  policy  of 
Nicholas  separated  Russia  more  and  more  from  the  western  nations,  and  made 
the  empire  the  most  absolute  of  military  despotisms.  The  press  was  placed 
under  rigid  censorship,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  intellectual 
development  was  restrained  to  things  merely  practical,  with  education  limited 
to  preparation  for  the  public  service. 

Russia,  however,  had  become  a powerful  factor  in  political  affairs.  In 
1832  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  revolted  against  his  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  who  found 
his  dominions  in  such  peril  that  he  applied  to  Nicholas  for  help.  The  latter 
promptly  furnished  it,  with  the  result  of  a treaty  by  which  each  country 
pledged  itself  to  furnish  the  other  the  necessary  assistance  when  called 
upon  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  its  dominions.  The 
Sultan  agreed  further  in  a secret  article  that  if  the  Czar  was  attacked,  he 
would  allow  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  tc  enter  the  Dardanelles  under  an" 
pretext. 

The  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  now  claimed  their  independence, 
but  Russia  felt  it  would  not  do  to  concede  it,  and  waged  an  energetic  and  per- 
severing war  against  them.  For  years,  despite  the  great  loss  of  lives  and  the 
squandering  of  immense  sums,  no  substantial  progress  was  made,  and  it  was 
left  to  a much  later  day  to  reduce  the  hardy  patriots  to  anything  resembling 
submission. 

As  we  have  learned,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  intelligent  observers  of  events 
that  the  next  great  war  will  be  between  England  and  Russia,  and  it  will  arise 
from  their  mutual  jealousy  over  the  advance  into  Central  Asia.  Both  of  these 
powers  have  been  and  are  still  edging  forward,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  clash  must  come  and  a conflagration  be  kindled  to  which 
most  of  the  previous  wars  will  be  as  only  so  many  bonfires. 

As  long  ago  as  the  early  part  of  this  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  Russia  wag 
alarmed  by  the  extension  of  British  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  used  differ- 
ent means  to  counteract  it.  Among  these  was  the  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Khiva  in  1839.  The  complaint  of  Russia  was  that  ever  since  she  had 
entered  Central  Asia  the  Khivans  had  fostered  rebellion  among  her  Kirghia 
subjects  and  plundered  their  caravans.  In  1717  Peter  the  Great  tried  to  con- 
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quer  Khiva  but  failed,  and  Czar  Nicholas  now  renewed  the  attempt,  only  to 
fail,  with  a successful  renewal  more  than  a generation  later. 

Between  1844  and  1846  Nicholas  visited  England,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Signs  of  a political  convulsion  had  already  appeared,  and  again  in  1848  Europe 
was  swept  by  a storm  which  made  more  than  one  throne  tremble.  Nicholas 
carefully  avoided  interference  until  he  could  see  an  opportunity  for  benefiting 
Russia.  That  opportunity  came  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  begged  his 
assistance  in  quelling  the  Hungarian  revolt.  Francis  Joseph  was  in  urgent 
need  of  help,,  for  his  armies  were  losing  ground  everywhere,  and  Hungary  was- 
on  the  point  of  gaining  her  independence  when  the  Russian  hordes  swept  into 
the  country  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed.  No  doubt  Nicholas  feared  the 
disaffection  might  involve  Poland,  which  had  a large  number  serving  in  the 
Magyar  ranks.  He  believed  his  conduct  had  made  Austria  a firm  ally,  but 
she  was  ungrateful,  while  the  Hungarians  formed  an  undying  hatred  for 
Russia.  There  was  force  in  the  remark  of  Nicholas  that  he  and  John  Sobieski 
were  the  only  two  Slavonic  sovereigns  who  had  made  the  fatal  error  of  saving; 
Austria. 

Hungary  suffered  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  when  bleeding  and  helpless  she 
was  handed  over  to  Austria,  her  punishment  sent  a thrill  of  horror  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  No  doubt  this  resentment  over  the  interference  of  Russia 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Crimean  war,  which  followed  a few  years  later. 

Russia  had  long  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  absorbing  Turkey.  This- 
“sick  man  of  Europe  ” had  been  ailing  for  a long  time,  and  but  for  the  jealousy 
of  other  nations  and  the  dread  of  the  disturbance  of  the  “political  equilibrium,” 
he  would  have  ceased  to  blight  humanity  and  civilization  by  his  existence.  It 
seemed  to  Nicholas  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  pressing  his  favorite  scheme  of 
seizing  Constantinople.  If  he  could  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, he  was  quite  willing  that  England  should  retain  Egypt ; but,  as  I have 
said,  the  designs  of  Russia  against  Turkey  alarmed  other  powers,  notably  Eng- 
land and  France.  Napoleon  III.,  or  the  Little,  as  he  was  called  in  derision, 
was  eager  for  some  pretext  for  war  to  present  itself,  since  he  sat  none  too 
securely  on  his  own  throne,  and  a successful  campaign  by  him  would  add  to 
its  stability  for  the  time,  and  give  employment  to  those  whose  plottings  he 
had  cause  to  fear. 

The  excuse  which  Russia  made  for  declaring  war  was  the  refusal  of  her 
demand  that  the  Turkish  Government  should  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey.  The  position  taken  by  England  and  France  was,  as 
has  been  intimated,  that  Russia’s  designs  endangered  the  equilibrium  of  politi- 
cal power  in  Europe. 

England  and  France,  on  March  24,  1854,  declared  war  against  Russia,  and 
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their  allied  armies  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria,  in  the  Crimea,  September 
14,  1854.  On  their  southward  march  they  encountered  the  Russian  forces- 
under  Prince  Menzikoff  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  where  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  September  20.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  five  days 
!ater  the  British  forces  seized  Balaklava.  On  October  9,  the  regular  siege  of 
the  southern  part  of  Sebastopol  began. 

Sebastopol,  the  great  military  fortress  and  stronghold  of  Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  stands  near  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  Crimea  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  This  roadstead  is- 
an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  reaching  inland  for  more  than  four  miles,  a half 
mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  immediately  expanding  into  double  that  width. 
The  heights  of  Inkermannare  at  the  eastern  end,  and  there  the  river  Tchernaya 
enters  the  harbor  through  low  marshy  grounds.  The  South  Bay  extends  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  north  to  south  and  forms  the  harbor  proper  of  Sebasto- 
pol, between  which  and  Quarantine  Bay  is  the  principal  part  of  the  town  of 
Sebastopol  on  ground  sloping  upward.  Before  its  destruction  in  1854-1855, 
the  town  was  substantially  built  of  stone,  with  streets  running  north  and 
south,  and  others  intersecting  them  at  right  angles.  It  contained  several  fine; 
public  edifices. 

The  Russians  had  sunk  vessels  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  in  order  to- 
shut  out  any  maritime  attack.  On  October  25  the  Russians  made  a desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  the  besieging  allies  at  Balaklava.  They  captured  a few 
English  guns,  and  the  celebrated  “ charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  ” was  the  mad 
effort  of  a few  Englishmen  to  recover  these.  A second  assault  by  the  Rus- 
sians was  made  at  Inkermann,  November  5.  They  almost  drove  the  English 
into  the  sea,  but  finally  failed,  after  which  they  confined  themselves  mainly  to 
the  defensive.  Although  they  made  frequent  sallies,  these  were  intended 
mainly  to  harass  and  delay  the  siege  operations.  Some  of  the  conflicts,  how- 
ever, assumed  the  character  of  regular  field  battles,  notably  the  successful 
attack  of  the  French  upon  a new  redoubt,  February  23,  1855,  the  unsuccessful 
assaults  upon  the  Redan  and  Malakoff,  June  18,  and  the  battle  of  the  Tcher- 
naya, August  16,  in  which  the  Russians,  with  50,000  infantry  and  6,000 
cavalry,  made  a final  effort  to  break  the  aggressive  force  of  their  assailants. 

When  the  trenches  had  been  driven  near  enough  to  the  Russian  defences,  a 
bombardment  was  opened  September  5 and  lasted  for  three  days.  Then  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  captured  by  the  allies  after  a desperate 
struggle.  The  Russians  blew  up  their  elaborate  fortifications  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbor  and  retreated  to  the  north  side,  where  the  allies  made  no 
serious  attempts  to  follow.  They  destroyed  the  valuable  docks,  arsenals,  and 
shipyards,  but  remained  most  of  the  time  inactive  in  their  camps,  where,  as^ 
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you  have  been  told  in  another  place,  they  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  sickness 
and  gross  mismanagement  that  a year  longer  without  mending  would  have 
brought  their  annihilation. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  by  the  allies  will  always  rank  among  the  most 
famous  in  history.  It  lasted  eleven  months,  from  October,  1854,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  during  which  the  town  was  destroyed,  though  it  has  been  partially 
rebuilt.  The  armies  of  the  allies  were  withdrawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1856,  and,  though  they  did  not  attain  any  decisive  success,  Russia  suffered 
a great  loss  of  military  prestige  and  all  fear  of  any  further  aggression  in  south- 
ern Europe  by  her  was  removed  for  a long  time. 

While  the  land  struggle  was  being  carried  on  in  the  Crimea,  the  Baltic  Sea 
was  made  the  scene  of  naval  strife.  The  English  and  French  fleets  bom- 
barded and  captured  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund  in  1854,  the  Russian  vessels 
only  escaping  capture  by  flight,  their  lighter  draught  making  it  impossible  for 
the  heavy  ships  of  the  allies  to  follow  them.  In  1855  the  allies  bombarded 
and  partly  destroyed  Sveaborg,  one  of  the  two  chief  Russian  fortresses  in  the 
north.  Russian  commerce  was  completely  stopped. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  (1856)  deprived  Russia  of  the  right  of  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  took  from  her  a strip  of  territory  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  for- 
bade the  unrestricted  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  November,  1870,  how- 
ever, she  availed  herself  of  the  Franco-Prussian  imbroglio  to  secure  from  the 
Western  powers  a revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  her  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Nicholas  died  during  the  progress  of  the  Crimean  War.  His  death  was 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  and  was  doubtless  hastened  by  grief  over  the 
repeated  defeats  of  his  armies,  and  by  the  excessive  labor  he  underwent  to 
repair  his  great  losses.  With  all  his  love  for  power,  he  was  remarkably  tem- 
perate, frugal,  and  patriotic.  His  magnificent  stature  and  figure  caused  his 
subjects  to  look  upon  him  with  awe  and  reverence  and  gave  the  Emperor  him- 
self undisguised  pleasure. 


Chapter  CXXVIII 


NIHILISM 


LEXANDER  II.  (1855-1881),  the  son  of  Nicholas  L, 
was  born  in  1818,  He  received  a careful  education, 
and  the  Emperor  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the 
“true  Russian  spirit”  shown  by  his  son,  who  was  de- 
clared of  age  at  sixteen,  made  commandant  of  the 
Lancers  of  the  Guard,  and  first  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,  and  was  subjected  to  such  a rigorous  train- 
ing that  his  health  was  injured. 

He  regained  it  by  travelling  through  Germany,  in  which 
country  he  made  a marriage  with  the  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt  (1841).  Later  he  applied  himself 
to  his  duties  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Finland,  and  by 
his  winning  manners  made  himself  so  popular  with  the  Finns 
that  they  lost  much  of  their  love  for  independence. 

When  Alexander  came  to  the  throne  he  was  welcomed  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  there  were  gorgeous  illuminations  in  his  honor.  Never- 
theless he  found  his  position  delicate  and  critical,  for  he  had  to  please  two 
powerful  and  diametrically  opposed  parties.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Crimean  war  was  in  progress.  The  old  Muscovite  party  were  zealously  in 
favor  of  it,  while  many  wiser  and  more  progressive  men  longed  for  peace. 
The  Emperor  sympathized  with  the  latter  party.  He  displayed  remarkable 
skill  in  holding  the  balance  between  the  conservatives  and  extreme  radicals, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  several  measures  of  reform. 

The  grand  achievement  which  makes  his  reign  memorable  is  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  some  23,000,000  serfs  in  1861.  You  have  heard  so  many  references  to 
them  that  you  must  have  a true  idea  of  what  is  meant.  In  Russia  the  feudal 
system  never  prevailed  and  the  condition  of  the  peasant  was  not  a servile  one. 
Until  the  eleventh  century  he  could  occupy  any  part  of  the  soil  that  he  had  the 
means  of  cultivating,  for  the  land  was  the  property  of  all  and  farmed  on  com- 
munistic principles.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  reduction  of  the  peasantry  to  a state  of  serfdom  and  their  attachment  to 
the  soil  was  effected. 

As  early  as  1856  Alexander  II.  declared  that  “the  existing  mode  of  own- 
ing men  cannot  remain  unaltered ; it  is  better  to  abolish  serfdom  from  above- 
than  wait  for  the  time  when  it  shall  be  disturbed  from  below.”  The  main 
difficulty  lay  in  determining  what  was  to  become  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
serfs.  If  it  passed  to  the  peasant,  how  was  the  proprietor  to  be  remunerated.^ 
If  the  peasant  were  simply  declared  free,  how  was  his  loss  of  the  soil  to  be 
made  up  ? What  is  known  as  the  Savoyard  scheme — since  it  was  applied  in 
the  Duchy  of  Savoy  in  1771 — was  largely  adopted.  The  liberated  serfs  were 
settled  on  the  plots  of  ground  they  had  occupied,  the  price  of  which  was  regu- 
lated by  the  Government.  For  these  they  paid  in  instalments  covering  a num- 
ber  of  years,  and  thus  utimately  became  owners  of  the  land.  To  obtain  the- 
purchase  money  they  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  or  to  sell  a part  of  their 
undivided  lands. 

Poland  was  simmering  with  revolt.  November  29,  i860,  was  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  There  was  a good  deal  of  excitement 
with  now  and  then  political  outbreaks  in  the  churches  and  streets.  Many- 
blows  were  struck,  but  no  lives  were  lost,  though  only  a spark  was  needed  ta 
cause  an  explosion.  The  Emperor  was  too  wise  to  close  his  eye  to  these 
ominous  signs,  and  he  granted  a number  of  concessions,  including  elective- 
councils  in  each  government  and  each  district  of  a government,  with  municipal- 
councils  at  Warsaw  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  A prominent 
Pole  was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  there  were  many  con- 
cessions as  to  the  use  of  the  Polish  language.  But  the  people  were  discon- 
tented, unable  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a constitutional  Poland  united, 
with  Russia.  Ready  to  go  to  the  utmost  lengths,  the  Czar  made  Count  Lam- 
bert Viceroy;  but  the  people  were  irreconcilable,  and  Lambert  fell  into  a 
violent  disputation  with  the  military  governor,  who  in  chagrin  committed 
suicide.  Count  Lambert  was  recalled  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Luders. 

By  this  time  the  authorities  had  become  convinced  that  all  concessions  to- 
the  Poles  were  thrown  away,  for  they  accepted  such  favors  as  proofs  of  fear 
and  remained  as  sour  as  before.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  opposite  policy^ 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  folly  to  throw  grass  when  only  stones  can  be  effec- 
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tive.  A number  of  the  prominent  malcontents  of  Warsaw  were  seized  and 
•deported.  As  might  be  expected,  Count  Luders  made  himself  detested  and 
xvas  recalled  and  replaced  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Czar, 
who  was  appointed  Viceroy  in  1862.  In  the  following  January,  a secret  con- 
:scription  was  held  and  a number  of  obnoxious  persons  were  seized  at  night 
in  their  beds  and  hustled  off  to  the  army. 

This  outrage  fired  the  magazine.  Poland  flew  to  arms.  The  insurrection 
Tvas  conducted  so  skilfully  that  it  proved  complete  preparations  had  been  made 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  of  the  Poles  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
for  besides  being  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  they  lacked  military  training ; 
only  a few  had  firearms,  the  majority  carrying  scythes,  pikes,  and  clubs,  while 
opposed  to  them  were  the  well-drilled  and  officered  regulars,  all  provided  with 
the  best  of  weapons.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  fighting  assumed  a guer- 
rilla character,  the  extensive  forests  near  the  towns  being  of  great  help  to  the 
insurgents. 

At  such  times  the  combatants  indulged  in  horrifying  cruelties.  Poland 
was  infested  with  spies  and  the  secret  emissaries  of  both  sides,  who  perpetrated 
assassinations  without  number.  At  one  period  the  most  intensely  hated  man 
by  the  insurgents  or  nationalists,  as  they  called  themselves,  was  Herman!,  a 
Jew,  who  had  betrayed  a large  number  of  patriots  and  had  been  marked  for 
“ removal,”  but  he  was  so  alert  that  it  was  impossible  for  a long  time  to  catch 
him  off  his  guard.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Warsaw  for  Wilna, 
and  was  standing  on  the  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  I’Europe  the  call  was  made 
that  the  omnibus  was  ready.  At  that  instant  four  men  darted  from  as  many 
separate  doors,  each  buried  a knife  in  his  body,  and  then  whisked  out  of  sight 
before  any  one  could  answer  the  cries  of  the  victim  for  help.  Although  the 
utmost  energy  was  used  in  tracing  the  criminals,  they  were  never  discovered. 

No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  Polish  leaders,  who  were  hanged  or  shot  when- 
-ever  captured,  some  of  the  executions  being  of  an  atrocious  character.  Hope- 
less from  the  first,  the  insurrection  was  stamped  out  in  May,  1864,  and  from 
that  date  the  kingdom  of  Poland  vanishes  from  all  official  documents.  Even  the 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Warsaw  are  delivered  in  the  Russian  language. 

A notable  event  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  was  the  conquest  of  Schamyl. 
This  remarkable  man  was  the  prophet  and  supreme  military  chieftain  of  the 
Circassians,  and  was  born  in  1797.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  was  noted 
for  his  activity  and  athletic  skill,  and  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  there 
was  none  of  his  age  that  equalled  him  in  these  respects.  He  first  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  his  country  in  1824,  and  for  thirty-five  years  was  the  most 
troublesome  enemy  the  Russians  had  to  encounter.  It  would  require  a vol- 
vime  to  relate  the  wonderful  exploits  attributed  to  him,  some  of  which  sound 
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incredible.  In  1831,  the  Circassians  in  battle  were  killed  by  the  Russians- 
almost  to  a man,  and  Schamyl  lay  prostrate,  as  was  supposed,  with  a mortal- 
wound.  But  at  the  first  assembling  of  the  tribes  after  their  defeat  he  pre- 
sented himself,  though  still  suffering  from  his  hurts. 

When  the  earlier  Circassian  leader  fell  a victim  to  conspiracy  in  1836- 
Schamyl  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  year  after  year  he  baffled  every  effort 
of  the  Russians,  who  sent  large  forces  against  him.  He  met  with  no  end  of 
narrow  escapes.  In  1839  his  enemies  stormed  the  town  of  Achulgos,  which 
he  was  defending.  To  make  sure  of  slaying  Schamyl  they  killed  every  man 
they  found  in  the  place.  Yet  somehow  the  chieftain  must  have  managed  ta 
secrete  himself,  for  soon  after  he  reappeared  among  his  followers. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Crimean  war  that  the  Czar  was  able  to  break  down 
the  power  of  the  Circassians.  The  Russians  won  several  important  victories- 
over  the  mountaineers  in  1857-58,  and  gained  control  of  the  defile,  which  cut 
the  communications  between  Vedeni,  the  home  of  Schamyl,  and  the  indispensa- 
ble pasture  grounds.  On  September  7,  1859,  Schamyl  and  his  son  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians,  who  treated  both  with  great  respect.  They  were  given 
a residence  in  Moscow  befitting  their  importance,  and  in  1866  Schamyl  and 
his  sons  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  the  parent  dying  in  1871. 
Many  of  the  Circassians  emigrated  to  the  Turkish  dominions,  finding  it  hard 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a settled  life  and  disliking  to  be  ruled  by  those  of  a 
different  faith. 

In  1877  occurred  the  latest  of  Russia’s  important  wars,  in  which  she 
seemed  once  more  on  the  point  of  gaining  Constantinople,  the  goal  toward 
which  she  has  been  aiming  ever  since  Ivan  III.  wedded  the  banished  heiress  of 
its  ancient  Emperors. 

The  Turks  had  been  guilty  of  terrible  atrocities  against  their  Christian 
subjects  in  Bulgaria  and  the  regions  along  the  Danube.  The  horrors  reached 
such  a pitch  of  unspeakable  barbarity  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  woke  up  and 
protested  in  a body.  The  Turks  ignored  the  protest,  and  Russia,  proclaiming 
herself  the  protector  of  all  Eastern  Christians,  declared  war  against  Turkey 
(April,  1877). 

Being  fully  prepared,  the  Russian  army  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube, and  its  two  hundred  thousand  men  easily  swept  away  all  opposition  until 
they  reached  the  Balkan  Mountains,  that  great  natural  barrier  which  separates- 
the  Turkish  peninsula  into  a northern  and  southern  half.  Here  Osman  Pasha, 
the  Sultan’s  ablest  general,  threw  himself  with  a formidable  army  into  the 
strong  fortress  of  Plevna,  and  for  several  months  checked  the  Russian  advance. 
The  siege  was  conducted  with  heroic  valor  upon  both  sides.  Again  and  agaia 
the  most  desperate  assaults  of  the  Russians  were  repelled,  until  finally  starva- 
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tion  conquered  the  garrison  and  Osman  Pasha  surrendered  his  sword  (Decem- 
ber 10,  1877).  The  Czar,  Alexander,  personally  returned  the  weapon  to  its 
owner,  as  a token  of  respect  for  a gallant  foe. 

Then  though  it  was  midwinter  and  bitter  cold,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
led  the  Russian  forces  across  the  heights  of  the  Balkans.  One  division  pene- 
trated the  great  Shipka  Pass,  and  captured  the  entire  Turkish  army  which 
defended  it.  The  other  defeated  the  enemy  near  Philippopolis  and  secured 
possession  of  the  important  city  of  Sophia. 

The  resistance  of  the  Turkish  forces  went  all  to  pieces  with  a crash,  in 
face  of  this  vigorous  advance.  The  Moslems  took  to  flight  and  did  not  rally 
until  they  reached  Constantinople  itself.  The  Russians  advanced  unopposed 
through  a region  of  horrors,  which  grew  more  sickening  as  they  advanced. 

It  seems  that  the  moment  the  Turkish  troops  withdrew,  the  downtrodden 
Bulgarian  peasants  rose  in  a body  against  their  Mahometan  superiors  and 
slew  them  without  mercy.  Every  atrocity  the  Christians  had  once  suffered 
they  now  retaliated  on  their  oppressors.  The  Russians  tried  in  vain  to  check 
the  barbarity.  Such  Turks  as  could  escape  fled  for  their  lives,  and  the  race 
practically  disappeared  from  Bulgaria. 

When,  however,  the  Russians  reached  Constantinople,  they  found  not  only 
the  Sultan’s  troops  confronting  them,  but  also  a British  fleet  anchored  off  the 
city.  This  was  a distinct  threat  of  war,  and  for  a time  the  two  great  powers 
seemed  likely  to  fight  like  beasts  over  their  fallen  prey.  An  arrangement  was, 
however,  finally  agreed  upon.  Russia  and  Turkey  signed  a treaty  of  peace 
in  March,  1878;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  celebrated  Congress  of 
Berlin  gathered  all  the  diplomats  of  Europe  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Sultan, 
“ the  sick  man  of  Europe.  ” 

The  little  states  of  the  Danube  were  made  independent,  and  Bulgaria  was 
created,  or  rather  revived,  as  a new  Christian  state  dependent  upon  Turkey. 
Russia  was  allowed  a slight  addition  of  territory,  which  brought  her  frontier 
to  the  shore  of  the  Danube  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  gave  her  the  city  of  Kars 
and  its  surrounding  province. 

Kars  had,  indeed,  been  taken  possession  of  by  Russian  troops  during  the 
war;  both  the  city  and  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses  around,  having  been 
stormed  and  captured  for  the  third  time.  Twice  before,  in  1828  and  in  1855, 
Russia  had  laid  her  grasp  upon  this  little  territory.  In  1877  she  seized  it  for 
the  last  time,  and  it  was  hers. 

No  one  thinks  of  Russia  without  recalling  the  Nihilists,  or  Anarchists,  those 
abominable  pests  from  which  our  own  country,  in  common  with  others,  has- 
suffered.  They  believe  in  destroying  all  existing  governments  and  authority 
and  leaving  men  and  women  to  do  as  they  please.  They  deny  God,  the  soul. 
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and  the  moral  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  No  country  has  been  so 
blighted  by  them  as  Russia,  and  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  universities 
are  tainted  with  the  venom,  the  female  graduates  being  equally  ardent.  While 
the  Nihilists  hold  many  vague  views,  their  leading  principle  is  that  society 
ought  to  be  regenerated  by  a sweeping  overthrow  of  existing  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions.  The  idiocy  of  their  methods  was  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  in  September,  1901. 
There  was  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  any  good  being  accomplished  by 
his  death,  for  the  machinery  of  our  government  moved  on  without  friction  or 
jar. 

Russia  has  long  been  the  chief  breeding-place  of  these  vermin.  The  great- 
est leader  in  the  movement  was  the  agitator  Michael  Bakunin,  born  in  1814, 
and  the  journalist  Tchernyschevski.  In  1869,  during  some  riotous  manifesta- 
tions by  students,  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  distributed,  and  so  much  was 
done  in  advancing  nihilistic  ideas  in  the  Sunday-schools  that  the  Government 
suppressed  them. 

All  these  efforts  at  repression  only  stimulated  the  growth  of  revolutionary 
sentiments.  Young  men  belonging  to  good  families  adopted  menial  callings 
in  order  to  learn  of  the  burdens  and  sufferings  of  the  poor;  associations  were 
formed  and  a good  deal  of  money  was  collected.  Their  secret  emissaries  were 
■everywhere,  among  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government,  and  even  in  the 
Czar’s  own  household.  So  many  assassinations  took  place  and  so  many  more 
were  attempted  that  the  Government  adopted  the  sternest  measures  for  stamp- 
ing out  the  organization.  In  1871,  after  a lengthy  trial,  a number  of  nihilists 
were  sent  to  Siberia.  Four  years  later  the  students  of  Kazan  displayed  a red 
banner  and  openly  revolted.  In  1877,  more  than  a hundred  persons  were  tried, 
mostly  young  men  and  women,  the  majority  of  whom  were  sent  to  Siberia. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  occurrences  was  the  unanimous  acquittal  by  a jury 
in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  woman  Vera  Sassulitch,  who  attempted  the  life  of 
General  Trepoff,  governor  of  a prison.  This  was  so  ominous  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  that  it  led  to  the  “temporary”  withdrawal  of  the  trials  for 
political  crimes  from  juries  and  assigned  them  to  courts-martial.  In  1878  the 
assassination  of  public  officials  became  more  terrifying  than  ever. 

Inevitably  the  shining  mark  of  the  nihilists  was  the  Czar  himself,  whose 
existence  became  a burden.  In  November,  1879,  he  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
the  memorial  church  at  Sebastopol,  where  a solemn  requiem  was  celebrated, 
and  he  set  out  for  home  on  the  30th.  On  the  following  night,  as  the  train 
was  drawing  near  Moscow,  followed  by  the  baggage  train,  a violent  explosion 
took  place  under  the  latter.  This  was  from  a dynamite  mine  below  the  rails, 
which  destroyed  one  carriage  and  threw  several  off  the  line.  As  a precaution, 
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the  officers  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  the  trains  and  thereby  doubtless 
saved  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  outrage  were 
an  ex-Jew,  who  made  his  escape  to  France,  and  Sophia  Perovsky,  afterward 
involved  in  the  final  tragedy  of  the  Czar. 

A similar  mine  had  been  laid  farther  south  in  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
drovsk,  but  a passing  cart  cut  the  wire  unnoticed,  and  no  explosion  followed. 
Still  another  mine  was  laid  nearer  to  Odessa,  but  the  officials  discovered  it  in 
lime  to  prevent  serious  consequences.  At  this  time  the  Empress  was  in  a 
■distressful  condition,  owing  to  her  torturing  anxiety  about  her  husband.  She 
was  at  Cannes,  to  which  point  the  Emperor  telegraphed  her  of  his  safe  arrival, 
but  made  no  mention  of  the  attempt  upon  his  life.  She  first  learned  of  it 
through  the  newspapers. 

The  nihilists  were  as  active  as  beavers.  They  were  sleepless  in  theix" 
activity,  and  some  of  them  utterly  reckless  of  consequences  in  their  wild 
attempts  to  take  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  A plot  was  discovered  to  blow  up 
the  landing  stage  at  Odessa  when  he  embarked  for  Yalta  on  his  way  from 
Warsaw.  The  arrest  of  the  conspirators  probably  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 
The  Revolutionary  Committee  issued  numerous  circulars  in  which  they 
acknowledged  their  part  in  the  explosion  and  called  upon  all  people  to  rally 
and  help  them  destroy  the  Czar,  They  proceeded  so  far  even  as  to  pronounce 
formal  sentence  of  death  upon  him  at  Livadia  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  Evi- 
dently December  i was  selected  for  the  Moscow  attempt,  since  it  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Alexander  I. 

The  illness  of  the  Empress  became  of  the  gravest  nature,  and  her  imme- 
diate friends  saw  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her  to  live  more  than  a few 
weeks.  She  knew  the  merciless  persistency  of  the  enemies  of  her  husband, 
who  were  so  daring,  skilful,  and  powerful  that  the  wonder  to  her  was  that  he 
had  escaped  so  long.  How  gladly  she  would  have  laid  aside  all  the  vain 
trappings  of  royalty  and  withdrawn  to  private  life  where  she  could  breathe, 
and  speak  and  move  and  act  in  peace  with  her  loved  ones  around  her.  Com- 
pared with  her  tormenting  fears  and  ever-haunting  terrors,  the  humblest  peas- 
ant in  the  empire  was  to  be  envied.  Her  illness  increased,  and  her  longing  to 
return  home  was  so  deep  that  her  husband  could  not  refuse  to  gratify  her,  and 
she  was  taken  thither  with  such  careful  preparations  that  the  journey  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  incident  to  cause  alarm  or  misgiving. 

But  a short  time  later,  on  February  17,  1881,  one  of  the  most  startling 
crimes  was  attempted  by  the  nihilists,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  imperial  family.  During  those  woful  days  Alexander  was  in 
the  daily  receipt  of  the  most  terrifying  threats  against  his  life.  Every  morn- 
ing he  found  a sealed,  black-bordered  letter  on  his  table  which  warned  him  he 
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should  not  survive  March  2,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
When  he  donned  his  clothing,  he  might  find  a similar  missive  in  the  pockets. 
Wherever  he  went  the  same  grisly  warning  awaited  him.  The  utmost  care 
had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  his  eating  poisoned  food.  Some  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  contained  fine,  impalpable,  but  deadly  chemicals,  which  would 
have  done  their  work  except  for  the  sleepless  precautions.  The  nihilists  in 
the  guise  of  sweeps,  workmen,  and  petitioners  strove  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
royal  apartments  in  order  to  use  their  fatal  weapons.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
strange,  insane  desire  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives 
for  the  sake  of  the  world-wide  glory,  as  they  considered  it,  of  removing  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Russias. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a more  nerve-racking  situation  than  that  of 
one  who  is  surrounded  by  professed  friends,  but  knows  that  among  them  are  a 
number  of  his  most  treacherous  enemies.  One  can  fight  a peril  whose  nature 
is  known,  but  how  shall  he  strive  against  that  which  lurks  in  the  darkness } 
In  his  own  household,  the  Czar  knew,  were  a number  of  his  foes,  acting 
under  the  guise  of  loyalty  and  devoted  friendship.  Proofs  of  this  were  given 
times  without  number,  for  what  could  be  more  startling  than  the  sight  of  that 
grim  missive  lying  on  his  table  beside  his  couch  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in 
the  morning } The  writing  within  the  letter  was  always  the  same : he  knew 
the  contents  before  breaking  the  seal.  Who  had  left  the  document  in  his 
chamber.^  Who  placed  them  in  his  clothing  while  he  slept.?  What  a shud- 
dering terror  it  was  to  know  that  among  the  members  of  his  household  was  not 
one,  nor  two,  but  a dozen  or  a score  who  night  and  day  were  planning  his 
death  with  the  subtlety  of  serpents,  and  were  so  firm  in  their  confidence  that 
they  amused  themselves  by  these  repeated  notifications  of  what  was  coming ! 
Many  a time  when  the  Emperor  was  confiding  his  woes  to  some  intimate 
friend,  he  must  have  asked  himself,  while  looking  into  the  man’s  eyes:  “Are 
you  one  of  them  ? With  the  honeyed  words  on  your  lips,  are  you  plotting 
my  life  ? Is  there  any  one  whom  I can  trust .?  While  I am  telling  you  of 
these  warnings  that  drop  like  snowflakes  at  my  bedside  as  I sleep,  can  I be  sure 
that  it  is  not  yoti  who  steals  into  my  apartment  like  a phantom  of  the  night, 
and  then  waits  to  condole  with  me  when  I awake .?  ” 

One  can  imagine  the  worn  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  lying  in  his  palatial 
chamber  at  night,  wakeful,  restless,  and  tormented,  perhaps  listening  and 
watching  for  the  noiseless  approach  of  the  mysterious  one,  who  it  would  seem 
must  be  revealed  in  the  illumination  that  filled  the  sleeping  apartments. 
Midnight  may  have  come  and  passed  and  a glance  at  the  table  showed  no  black- 
bordered  missive.  A faint  rustling  of  the  curtains,  a soft  sound,  like  that  of  a 
cautious  footstep,  may  have  pricked  the  monarch’s  senses  into  acute  activity,  but 
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nothing  substantial  revealed  itself,  and,  convinced  that  it  was  the  play  of  his 
imagination,  he  finally  sank  into  a fitful  slumber.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  he 
started  up  and  glanced  around.  There  the  letter  lay  on  his  table  awaiting  perusal ! 

Of  course  every  movement  of  the  imperial  family  was  known  to  the  con- 
spirators,— their  time  for  meals,  for  assembling,  for  the  various  duties  of  the 
day  and  night.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  came  to  pay  a visit  to 
his  sister,  the  stricken  Empress,  arriving  on  the  night  of  February  17.  In  a 
letter  to  his  wife  he  said  : 

“ We  were  proceeding  through  a large  corridor  to  His  Majesty’s  rooms, 
when  suddenly  a fearful  thundering  was  heard.  The  flooring  was  raised  as  if 
by  an  earthquake,  the  gas  lam.ps  were  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  in  total 
darkness.  At  the  same  time  a horrible  dust  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  or 
dynamite  filled  the  corridor.  Some  one  shouted  to  us  that  the  chandelier  had 
fallen  down  in  the  saloon  where  the  table  was  laid  for  the  dinner  of  the  imperial 
family.  I hastened  thither  with  the  Czarovitz  and  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
while  Count  Adlerberg,  in  doubt  as  to  what  might  happen  next,  held  back  the 
Emperor.  We  found  all  the  windows  broken  and  the  walls  in  ruins.  A mine 
of  dynamite  had  been  exploded  under  the  room.  The  dinner  was  delayed  for 
half  an  hour  by  my  arrival,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  imperial  family 
had  not  yet  assembled  in  the  dining-room.” 

Naturally  all  was  confusion,  and  for  a time  most  of  the  party  could  not 
guess  what  had  taken  place.  One  of  the  princes  remarked  that  the  explosion 
was  due  to  gas,  but  the  Emperor  instantly  replied:  “Not  so;  I know  what  it 
means.”  When  the  flurry  had  partly  subsided,  he,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  his  daughter  was  safe,  sent  her  to  the  Empress  to  quiet  her  fears  and  to 
assure  her  that  none  of  the  family  had  received  harm.  It  must  have  been 
relief  unspeakable  to  her  to  know  this,  but  how  many  more  attempts  were  to 
be  made  before  the  final  tragedy 

Others  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  for  two  of  the  servants  were  killed,  while 
the  thirty-three  Finnish  guards  assembled  in  the  hall  under  the  dining-room 
and  above  the  floor  where  the  dynamite  was  laid,  suffered  painful  wounds. 
General  Todleben,  who  made  an  investigation,  expressed  his  belief  that  more 
than  a hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  had  been  exploded,  and  the  wonder  was 
that  many  others  were  not  victims.  One  of  the  cooks,  a foreigner,  and  an 
official,  disappeared,  making  it  certain  they  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  many  others  were  involved  with  them.  The  investi- 
gation brought  to  light  the  infernal  ingenuity  with  which  the  scheme  was 
arranged.  Machinery  was  placed  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney  and  the  explosion 
was  set  for  six  o’clock,  but  the  dinner,  as  we  know,  was  delayed  by  the  arrival 
•of  the  brother  of  the  Empress. 
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This  daring  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  caused  a 
profound  sensation  throughout  the  empire  and  Europe.  Russian  and  foreign 
papers,  which  were  anxious  to  save  Alexander  from  assassination,  urged  him  as 
the  only  means  of  escape  to  abdicate.  Glad  would  the  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family  have  been  to  have  him  do  so,  and  equally  glad  would  the  Emperor 
have  been  to  lay  down  his  sceptre  and  give  up  the  struggle  against  the  fate 
which,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  was  suspended  over  him  by  a single  hair. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  met  his  council  of  ministers  he  made  the  offer  to  lay 
aside  his  crown  for  his  son  to  take  up,  if  they  thought  it  best  for  their  own 
safety  and  for  the  welfare  of  Russia.  They  would  not  consent.  Such  a sur- 
render would  bring  irreparable  disaster  to  the  empire.  The  nihilists  would 
become  so  encouraged  that  there  would  be  no  satisfying  their  demands  until  the 
Government  was  torn  up  root  and  branch.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  mzy 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  the  world  and  his  govern- 
ment the  antithesis  of  a democracy,  but  in  some  respects  he  is  helpless.  He 
is  surrounded  by  officials  who  control  his  policy  and  dictate  his  conduct. 
Many  a Czar  has  been  eager  to  break  away  from  his  environments  and  carry 
out  some  far-reaching  scheme  for  the  good  of  his  people,  but  has  been  wholly 
unable  to  do  so.  If  his  ministers  dare  not  openly  defy  him,  they  know  how  to 
thwart  his  plans,  until  in  the  end  he  is  forced  to  consent  to  become  the  figure- 
head he  is  in  many  respects,  though  perhaps  not  wanting  in  the  spirit  to  assert 
himself  when  roused  to  do  so. 

Alexander  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  and  then  he  took  the  most 
extraordinary  step  of  his  whole  reign.  He  appointed  the  veteran  General 
Melikof  temporary  dictator  of  the  empire  for  six  months.  That  officer  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Turkey  and  afterward  as  governor  of 
Charkof,  and  was  nearly  three  score  years  old.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
his  personal  loyalty  to  the  Emperor,  who  conferred  almost  absolute  powers 
upon  him  and  over  the  six  governors-general  of  the  empire.  All  that  a single 
man  could  do,  with  the  unlimited  resources  at  his  command.  General  Melikof 
was  sure  to  do  for  his  august  but  sorely  harassed  master. 

The  explosion  in  the  palace  caused  a panic  in  St.  Petersburg.  People  in; 
walking  the  streets  did  not  know  when  they  might  be  treading  upon  dynamite, 
connected  by  electric  wire  with  the  hand  of  some  shaggy  and  scowling  nihilist 
hidden  in  one  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  When  it  was  believed  the  Em- 
pyeror  intended  to  attend  the  opera,  the  patrons  kept  away,  and  while  the  bale- 
ful shadow  that  hung  over  him  was  dark  enough,  it  was  made  tenfold  more 
sombre  by  the  wild  reports  that  were  upon  every  one’s  tongue.  There  was  a 
snowstorm  of  nihilist  circulars  and  manifestoes,  with  the  same  fiendish  dec- 
laration that  the  autocrat  had  but  a few  days  more  to  live. 
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The  Empress  succumbed  to  her  illness  of  body  and  mind,  and  died  on  the  3d 
of  June.  It  would  seem  that  the  implacabl>e  foes  of  the  Emperor  would  have 
been  nerveless  during  his  affliction,  but  with  infernal  ingenuity  they  planned 
to  blow  up  the  bridge  over  which  the  funeral  procession  was  to  pass,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  mourners,  including  the  foreign  princes  and  all  the  attendants. 
They  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  elements.  A 
tremendous  storm  raised  the  Neva  level  with  the  banks,  threatening  to  post- 
pone the  ceremonies,  and  the  remains  were  laid  to  rest  without  any  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  nihilists. 

By  this  time  the  Emperor  came  to  believe  that  it  was  as  safe  for  him  to 
take  no  precautions  at  all,  as  it  was  to  surround  himself  with  guards  night  and 
day.  The  nihilists  had  proved  their  ability  to  penetrate  every  shield,  and  if 
they  were  determined  to  strike — and  there  could  be  no  question  of  that — they 
would  find  the  opportunity  through  every  safeguard  that  human  ingenuity 
could  devise.  And,  so  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  the  Czar  began  driving 
about  the  city  in  an  open  droschky,  with  only  the  coachman  and  a single 
Cossack  as  attendants.  This  startling  change  caused  the  gravest  fears  to  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  who  privately  instructed  the  coachman  to  keep 
clear  of  crowds,  and,  in  the  event  of  anything  serious  happening,  he  was 
ordered  to  forget  all  ceremony  and  etiquette,  pay  no  heed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  and  drive  home  with  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  the  coming  of  Lent,  Alexander  withdrew  into  comparative  retirement,, 
while  making  his  preparations  for  Holy  Communion,  which  he  and  his  sons 
received  on  Saturday  morning,  March  12,  1881.  At  noon  of  that  day.  General 
Melikof  came  to  him  with  the  news  that  one  of  the  nihilists  who  had  aided  in 
the  e.xplosion  in  the  Winter  Palace  had  been  captured.  The  wretch  refused  to- 
answer  any  questions,  and  defiantly  boasted  that  the  Emperor’s  hours  were 
numbered,  and  that  his  assassination  was  as  certain  to  come  as  the  sun  was  to 
rise.  General  Melikof  feared  that  the  wretch  had  good  grounds  for  his  boast- 
ing, and  he  begged  the  Emperor  not  to  attend  the  parade  which  was  set  for 
next  day.  Alexander  listened  calmly  and  then  announced  that  he  would  be 
present.  It  may  be  he  felt  little  or  no  misgiving,  and  it  may  have  been  in 
keeping  with  his  policy  that  he  would  be  as  safe  on  the  parade  ground  and 
among  thousands  of  people,  as  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  palace. 

The  parade  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  13,  and  during  it  no  demonstra- 
tion was  made  against  the  Czar.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  precautions  were 
too  perfect,  but  the  family  of  the  Emperor  were  by  no  means  reassured. 
That  same  afternoon,  while  Alexander  was  bowling  briskly  along  in  his  car- 
riage, some  one  flung  a bombshell,  which  falling  under  the  carriage,  exploded, 
hurling  particles  of  snow  about  in  a shower,  throwing  down  two  of  the  horses. 
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ripping  off  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  shattering  the  glass,  knocking  over  two 
lampposts,  and  mortally  wounding  one  of  the  Cossack  attendants  and  a boy 
who  was  walking  along  the  street  with  a basket  on  his  head. 

Seeing  the  two  sufferers  lying  on  the  snow,  the  Emperor  called  to  the 
coachman  to  stop,  that  he  might  look  after  them,  but  remembering  his  instruc- 
tions, the  driver  pretended  not  to  hear  the  command,  and,  whipping  up  the 
horses,  drove  as  fast  as  he  could  toward  the  palace.  The  Emperor  caught  his 
arm  and  sternly  ordered  him  to  halt.  This  was  done,  and  with  a rashness  that 
did  his  heart  credit,  while  violating  all  discretion,  Alexander  stepped  down 
from  the  carriage  and  went  forward  to  speak  to  the  sufferers.  He  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  man  and  boy,  who  were  in  need  of  it,  for  they  were 
grievously  hurt  and  liable  to  freeze  in  the  extreme  cold.  The  scene  was  one 
of  wild  confusion,  for  two  of  the  soldiers  had  seized  the  assassin,  who  was 
struggling  furiously  in  their  grasp,  and  trying  to  point  a revolver  at  the  Em- 
peror, only  a few  paces  distant.  Looking  calmly  at  the  man,  Alexander  asked 
who  he  was,  and  then  turned  to  walk  to  his  carriage.  It  was  noticed  that  his 
face  was  of  deathly  paleness,  and,  as  splashes  of  blood  were  afterward  found 
within  the  vehicle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  wounded,  though  not 
seriously. 

There  were  apparently  assassins  stationed  at  different  points  along  the 
street,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  the  attempt  could  be  repeated.  Hearing  the 
first  explosion,  these  now  came  running  to  the  spot  to  learn  the  results.  One 
of  them  hurled  his  bomb  so  that  it  fell  directly  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
before  he  could  step  into  his  carriage. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  of  dreadful  horror.  The  assassin  himself  was 
mortally  wounded  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a shriek,  while  twenty  persons 
standing  round  were  killed  or  grievously  injured.  As  for  the  poor  Emperor, 
he  sank  in  the  snow,  his  clothes  almost  torn  from  his  body,  which  was  mangled 
and  mutilated  in  a way  that  must  have  stirred  the  heart  of  a stone  with  pity. 
A second  assassin  standing  with  a bomb  in  his  hand,  laid  it  down  and  ran 
forward  to  help  the  dying  Czar,  who  did  not  speak  a word,  though  his  lips  were 
moving  in  prayer.  He  lived  only  a few  hours,  never  regaining  consciousness. 


The  Russian  Fleet  Entering  Vladivostock 


Chapter  XXIX 

GROWTH  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  ABROAD 


EVER  did  violence  more  completely  destroy  its  own  pur- 
pose than  when  the  Nihilists  succeeded  in  their  great 
ambition  of  destroying  a Czar.  Before  the  death  of 
Alexander  II,  the  mysterious  secret  cult  of  assassins 
had  held  the  entire  empire  in  fear.  After  his  death 
vengeance  fell  upon  them ; they  were  persistently 
searched  out,  many  were  executed,  many  exiled.  The 
survivors  l:)ecame  scattered  and  powerless,  and  their 
cult,  which  sought  the  destruction  of  all  government,  has  never 
since  proved  powerful  in  Russia.  Recent  Russian  assassina- 
tions have  been  of  a wholly  different  character,  revolutionary 
but  not  nihilistic. 

One  cause  of  the  complete  downfall  of  Nihilism  was  the  su- 
preme folly  of  it,  as  made  manifest  in  the  fall  of  its  imperial 
victim.  The  death  of  Alexander  II  set  back  the  cause  of  liberty  in 

Russia,  the  cause  of  true  civilization,  by  at  least  a generation.  Alex- 
ander had  been  its  warmest  friend.  A wise  and  far-sighted  ruler,  a true 
lover  of  mankind,  he  had  planned  to  teach  his  people  self-government,  and  to 
advance  them  on  the  road  as  rapidly  as  they  proved  capable  of  traveling.  In 
1 86 1 he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  all  the  world  by  liberating  the  serfs. 
In  1869  he  had  taken  a second  step,  less  spectacular  and  hence  less  noticed  at 
•the  time,  but  from  which  has  sprung  all  the  recent  development  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Russia.  This  noteworthy  step  was  the  establishment  of 
little  local  assemblies  called  “Zemstvos,”  elected  by  the  people  themselves  and 
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entrusted  with  a considerable  part  of  the  government  of  the  community. 
These  Zemstvos  were  in  effect  schools  for  statesmanship.  In  them  men 
learned  to  study  and  to  debate  the  problems  of  society. 

At  the  very  time  of  his  assassination,  the  Czar  was  planning  a third  great 
forward  step.  He  meant  to  proclaim  a constitution  and  call  a national 
assembly  which  should  give  self-government  to  Russia.  And  this  was  the 
man,  this  wise  and  mighty  champion  of  liberty,  that  Nihilism  had  destroyed! 
His  own  grateful  people  looking  back  now  upon  his  blessed  memory  call  him 
the  “Czar  Liberator,”  or  “the  Deliverer.” 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  HI  (1881-1894).  The  new 
Czar  was  not  his  father’s  eldest  son;  that  eldest  son,  a progressive  statesman 
like  his  father,  and  a leader  on  whom  all  the  father’s  hopes  centered,  had  died 
not  long  before.  So  Alexander  HI  came  somewhat  suddenly  to  a throne  for 
which  he  was  but  little  prepared.  Indeed,  there  had  been  whispered  talk  of 
his  father’s  setting  the  stupid  fellow  aside  in  favor  of  a still  younger  son;  but 
nothing  had  come  of  it,  and  now  Alexander  III  was  autocrat  of  the  whole 
broad  empire.  He  had  been  brought  up  as  a soldier,  a brave  but  obstinate 
man,  honest  but  dull,  earnest  but  narrow-minded.  Indeed,  his  whole  reign  is 
often  said  to  have  been  really  the  reign  of  his  tutor,  Constantine  Pobiedonost- 
seff,  whom  he  raised  to  be  the  governor  of  the  Russian  Church,  “Chief  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod.”  From  this  post  Pobiedonostseff,  a thorough 
“reactionary,”  a conservative  disbelieving  utterly  in  parliaments  and  democ- 
racy, reached  out  his  hand  to  govern  both  Church  and  Empire. 

The  constitution  which  Alexander  II  had  been  on  the  point  of  proclaiming 
was  known  to  many  men,  advisers  whom  he  had  consulted  as  to  its  details. 
His  Council  hoped,  the  Russian  people  hoped,  that  Alexander  HI  would  carry 
out  his  father’s  purpose  with  the  great  reform.  Even  the  Nihilists  themselves, 
in  their  first  flush  of  already  doubtful  satisfaction  over  their  achievement,  sent 
the  new  Czar  word  that  if  he  would  grant  the  constitution  they  would  spare 
his  life. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  turning  point.  Alexander  HI  had  truly  honored  his 
father,  and  had  thought  seriously  of  following  the  same  policy;  but  his  was 
the  most  unlikely  nature  in  the  world  to  refuse  a challenge  to  violence.  He 
summoned  his  father’s  Council  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  to  that  Council  he 
added  other  advisers  of  his  own,  Pobiedonostseff  among  them,  outnumbering 
the  former  members.  The  new  ministers  were  all  as  violently  opposed  to  the 
constitution  as  the  former  ones  were  in  its  favor.  So  the  Czar  rejected  the 
constitution  and  began  a reign  of  most  determined  repression  at  home  and 
self-assertion  abroad.  He  was  often  compared  to  his  grandfather,  NicholaL 
II,  who  had  reigned  in  similar  fashion. 
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The  World^s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knov/ing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
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It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  net  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion ; the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 
Theyforminthemselvesacompletehistoryfromwhichyouleamunconsciouslyandrapidly. 
Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AN  J SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkaesy 
Piloty 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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